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THE ADVANTAGE OF USING A PARALLEL GREEK AND 
ENGLISH EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 



REV. LOUIS AGASSIZ GOULD 
Los Angeles, Cal. 



Doubtless it is not "scholarly" to use a parallel Greek and English 
New Testament, whether the English is in a column beside the Greek, 
on the opposite page, or between the lines. 1 But it is practical. 
Theoretically, every graduate from a theological seminary reads the 
Greek text at sight, with perfect ease, and scorns the necessity of 
consulting a lexicon except for the meaning of the rarest words. 

Practically, this is not the case. A large number of ministers, when 
they wish to read a brief passage in the New Testament for reference, 
turn to the English version. Why is this ? Because they are afraid 
that if they consult the Greek alone, they will be unable to read the 
passage. While they may be familiar with a majority of the words, 
there is a mental tremor lest some unfamiliar term may arise like a 
ghost and "dispute the passage." The difficulty is increased if the 
word is imbedded in a context that is complex. It is feared that, 
after all, the English will have to be consulted, or the lexicon drawn 
upon, and, in the end, double time be lost. 

This characterization does not apply to continuous daily exegetical 
work, where, irrespective of the demands of next Sunday's sermon, 
a succession of verses or paragraphs is exhaustively investigated. 
Nor does the difficulty arise when there is exegetical work to be 
done in the preparation of a sermon and the preacher seeks all the 
light that can be obtained for next Sunday's text from lexicon, concord- 
ance and commentary. The picture applies chiefly when there is 
need of quick consultation in daily reference work. 

1 There are several such editions on the market: Harper & Brothers issue an 
edition containing the Westcott and Hort text on one page and the English Revised 
Version on the opposite page. Hinds & Noble, of New York, issue one containing 
the Stephens text with the Authorized Version in parallel columns, and a literal rendering 
of each word between the lines. The University Press, Cambridge, issues Dr. Scrivener's 
edition, the Textus Receptus on one page, with the readings adopted by the Revisers 
in the margin, and on the opposite page in parallel columns the English versions of 1611 

and 1881. 
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Now, observe the advantage of the parallel or interlinear edition 
for this labor of rapid consultation. The student never hesitates. 
He turns immediately to the passage in question in the parallel edi- 
tion. If time permits, he consults the original. If time is limited, 
he reverts to the mother-tongue. If he refers to the Greek, he knows 
that, should he meet an impediment, he can have immediate recourse 
to the English. In other words, he uses a crutch. Crutches are not 
always of value; but crutches are not always to be despised. 

The mathematical argument is very strong here. The total 
number of Greek passages consulted in accordance with this method 
is greater in any particular year, than of those consulted in accordance 
with the more scholarly method of using the Greek text alone. 
Every Greek passage read is a benefit to the student. The simple 
passage of Greek words across the retina of the eye is of value. 
Bare pronunciation is even advantageous. Each impression deepens 
the total image. Certain words become ingrained in the mental 
fiber. They are soon quickly recognized on sight. Their cognates 
speedily come into the circle of relationships, and thus the happy 
family is enlarged. Even when one takes up his interlinear edition 
for the simple purpose of skimming the meaning of a passage, he is 
tempted to read more than he had planned, and to trace some new 
term by lexicon and synonym, to its most recondite meaning. Always 
some increment of knowledge remains from such a glance. The 
English becomes less and less a dependence. Ideas clothe themselves 
in Hellenist dress. Eventually whole paragraphs are read with an 
ease which once would have been a despair. Next, the appetite is 
whetted to read the Greek text only. The process advances a step. 
The pure Greek text is held in the hand, and the parallel version 
becomes the crutch. Finally, the crutch is thrown away, and the 
unsupported original alone is used. An ambition seizes the student 
to know all the Greek possible, and every spare moment is devoted 
to that noble purpose, subject to the limitations of pastoral work. 

The argument is simple. A little Greek is better than no Greek : 
more Greek is better than less. The gradual gain is far out of 
proportion to the labor expended. 



